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"THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE PRIVACY OF EXPERIENCE 


URRENT controversies over the privacy of experience use the 

crucial term ‘‘private’’ in queer ways, in ways radically dif- 
ferent from the ways it is used in plain talk. Words like ‘‘oc- 
ceult,’’ ‘‘inner,’’ unverifiable’? are assumed by the controversialists 
to be synonymous with that term; but as a matter of fact this 
synonymy does not hold in ordinary speech. In fact, the meaning 
of the term is being quietly but radically transformed when it is 
taken as synonymous with such words. What I should like to 
point out here is first of all the nature of this transformation, that 
is, the difference between privacy and what our controversialists are 
arguing about. Then I should like to show how confusions arise 
in the arguments when this difference is ignored. And finally, I 
should like to indicate how these confusions can be cleared up by 
our becoming aware both of this difference and of the everyday 
meaning of the word ‘‘ private.”’ 


1. 


In the philosophic literature of the last decade something is 
said to be private if and only if its publicity is almost out of the 
question. An entity or state of mind is said to be private only if 
public status is either practically difficult to obtain (like two 
people experiencing the same pain) or theoretically inconceivable. 
And directly involved with this notion of privacy is the notion that 
privacy if it obtains at all is a status built into the nature of things 
or into the nature of experience, a status having nothing to do with 
what persons choose to reveal or hide. 

Wittgenstein, on one side of the controversy, puts the notion of 
privacy neatly in Section 272 of his Philosophical Investigations: 

The essential thing about private experience is . .. that nobody knows 
whether other people also have this or something else. The assumption would 
thus be possible—though unverifiable—that one section of mankind had one 
sensation of red and another section another.1 
The bite of this remark (later rendered more fully meaningful in 
the ‘‘beetle’’ and the box game in Section 293) is in the phrases 


1 Wittgenstein, L., Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1953). 
337 
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‘‘nobody knows’’ and ‘‘unverifiable.’’ On the same side of the 
controversy concerning the privacy of experience, Ryle in The 
Concept of Mind writes of the position he is attacking: 


The workings of one mind are not witnessable by other observers; its 


career is private. Only I ean take direct cognisance of the states and processes 
of my own mind... .2 


And on page 14 he uses such terms as ‘‘privileged access’’ and 
‘*inevitably occult’’ as explications of what he means by ‘‘privacy.”’ 
On the other side of the controversy, among those who believe that 
experience is private, A. J. Ayer writes that the word applies when 
something is ‘‘mine and not anybody else’s’’* in some final, un- 
alterable way. Now beneath the various disagreements among 
these philosophers there lies a shared notion that the word ‘‘pri- 
vate’’ refers to a condition that is ‘‘inevitably’’ (to use Ryle’s 
word) the case, a condition often thought of as intrinsic to the very 
nature of the private entity, ‘‘consubstantial’’ with it, so to speak. 

However, apart from sophisticated philosophical controversies 
we do not use the word ‘‘private’’ in such a way. A telephone or 
a house or an office or an art collection is marked ‘‘private’’ not 
only if public access is readily conceivable, but usually only if such 
access is imminent. The word is an admonition, and is used to 
ward off a lively possibility of public access. In fact it is never 
used in situations wherein public access is practically or theo- 
retically impossible. It occurs on office doors, but not on office 
doors guarded by armed policemen or sealed with immovable bar- 
riers; the doors have working door-knobs on them, and can be 
pushed open by the very people to whom access is forbidden. The 
word is a gentle deterrent to access that is imminent or at least 
readily possible. Telephones, houses, offices, roads are private; 
but tongues, heads, hands are not—the latter are neither private 
nor public. 

Indeed, the words ‘‘private’’ and ‘‘public’’ seem to operate like 
polar words (‘‘light’’ and ‘‘dark,’’ ‘‘slow’’ and ‘‘fast,’’ are polar 
words). That is, they are mutually opposite in meaning, but ex- 
plicable in terms of each other, usable in the same contexts, and 
unusable in the same contexts. A house can be private or public; 
but a tongue can be neither private nor public. 

But, according to current discussions, a pain or a sensation 
when described as ‘‘private’’ has a status cut off from public 
access, a status which precludes or makes inconceivable such access. 
That is what Wittgenstein, Ryle, and Ayer meant in the above- 


2 Ryle, G., The Concept of Mind (London, 1949), pp. 11-15. 
3 Ayer, A. J., The Problem of Knowledge (Pelican, 1957), p. 58. 
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quoted passages. But by wrenching the word ‘‘private’’ out of 
its polar, logically intimate relationship to the word ‘‘public’’ they 
are doing violence to both words. What they have done is like 
asserting that my tongue is private property. It is queerly ir- 
relevant to say such a thing. 

Aside from polarity, the words ‘‘private’’ and ‘‘ public’’ exhibit 
another pattern of usage utterly dissimilar to their usage in current 
controversies. Telephones, etc., are made private by the decisions 
of people.* In fact, so are all private entities. A family and a 
telephone company cooperate to make a given telephone private; a 
collection of paintings is private by virtue of someone’s decision, 
or public by virtue of certain people’s decisions. Privacy (like 
public status) is a result of or an ingredient in some human de- 
cision or action. We do not find privacy in nature the way we find 
red things or square things. And this has a great deal to do with 
the polarity of our key terms. It is because both public and private 
status are possible for a given entity that human decisions or choices 
are possible, and necessary. If a pain could not readily be ‘‘ pub- 
lic,’’ then choice would be neither possible nor necessary with 
respect to it. 

Now as a matter of fact I do choose to keep my feelings or pains 
private, ‘‘to myself,’’ or I choose not to do so. And only in the 
context of such choices—not where there is inevitable status—can I 
talk about the privacy of experience, if I would stay close to 
ordinary usage. (If I cannot express my feelings or sensations 
then they are not private feelings; they are inexpressible, ineffable. 
Mute Miltons either could have expressed themselves but did not 
—in this case they kept their views private; or they could not have 
expressed themselves, and if so their feelings were not private but 
something else—inchoate, vague, ete.) And so the treatment of 
privacy as an ‘‘inevitable’’ status is as irrelevant to human decision 
or choice as it is to polarity. And these last two elements are at 
the heart of what we mean by ‘‘privacy.”’ 


2. 


Now when a commonly used word is wrenched out of its broad 
patterns of usage, ambiguities and muddles become possible. The 
extraordinary usage is sometimes forgotten, because even sophisti- 
cated philosophers find themselves talking—from time to time— 
like ordinary men, find themselves lapsing into ordinary usage in 
the very midst of their efforts to speak their new jargon. And this 
is a very live danger with respect to much-used words like ‘‘pri- 


+I am grateful to Professor John J. Compton for his help on this matter. 
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, 


vate.’’ The ordinary usage insinuates itself into your arguments 
like a serpent slipping into your artificial Garden of Eden, and it 
muddles your hitherto simple little patterns of life. Let us con- 
sider two examples of the Fall into ordinary usage, from opposite 
sides of the current controversy over the privacy of experience. 

In his inaugural address to the Aristotelian Society in 1959, 
Mr. J. N. Wright takes issue® with Ryle’s book The Concept of 
Mind with special emphasis upon Ryle’s criticisms of the notion of 
private or ‘‘occult’’ experience. After some valiant but vain ef- 
forts to clear up the meaning of the word ‘‘privacy,’’ which mean- 
ing he acknowledges as ‘‘the crux of the matter,’’® Wright ap- 
parently gives up, and starts making claims about the privacy of 
experience. On page 11 he says: 
... outward evidence is evidence for something which is not outward . . . the 
overt evidence is not identical with what it is evidence for, because feelings are 
private experiences. 
Notice that what he is saying is that ‘‘all feelings are private ex- 
periences,’’ that is, ‘‘not identical’’ with the gestures or words, etc., 
that constitute the ‘‘evidence’’ for those feelings being there. 
‘*Privacy’’ here means something like ‘‘ within an enclosure that is 
distinct from the enclosed.’’ He is talking about both a pictorial 
distinction and a more straightforward logical situation. The 
logical situation can be displayed as follows: the statement ‘‘He is 
showing grief’’ is not contradicted by the assertion ‘‘He is not 
grieved’’; nor does the first quoted remark (‘‘ He is showing grief’’) 
have any implication relationship to the remark ‘‘He is in grief.’’ 
That is, one can show grief without being in grief, and one can be 
in grief without showing grief. Our first quoted remark concerns 
‘‘outward evidence’’ and is independent logically of either of the 
others taken separately. On the basis of the enclosure picture and 
this logical situation, Wright asserts that all feelings are private 
experiences, ‘‘not identical with’’ what he calls ‘‘outward evi- 
dence.’’ 

But the serpent slips in. On page 15 he is concerned with 
thoughts he has had while driving a car: 

. . what guides me is the thought of possible danger, or the thought that the 

ear is borrowed, or the thought that it is inadequately insured.... And the 
thought of what it is that I am trying to accomplish is an ingredient of the 


whole performance, private, and not public, and affecting the process in many 
ways, which I may choose never to divulge. 


In the last phrase, italicized by me, the ordinary meaning of the 


? 


term ‘‘private’’ (that which a person chooses not to divulge) breaks 


5 The Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume xxxiii. 
6 Ibid., pp. 4-5, 10. 
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through. Perhaps this happened because Wright had allowed the 
word ‘‘public’’ to appear so close to the word ‘‘private’’ that the 
obvious polar relationship between them became overwhelmingly 
clear, and he was brought back to the ordinary usage he had 
abandoned on page 11. But whatever the reason, notice the impli- 
eation of the underlined statement: what is happening within me 
might possibly be ‘‘divulged’’ if ‘‘I ... choose .. .’’ to do so; and 
if it is divulged, it is not private, but public. Therefore, what is 
inside me (this time a thought, and not a feeling as on page 11, but 
the difference is of no importance here) is possibly public, possibly 
something I may divulge. And so, some experiences are not pri- 
vate (those I choose to divulge), are indeed public. 

Now this common-sensical conclusion, using the crucial words 
in their polar, choice-centered meaning, contradicts the conclusion 
on page 11. That conclusion was that ‘‘all feelings are [by their 
very nature] private experiences.’’ The conclusion on page 15 is 
‘*Some feelings [or thoughts] are not private experiences.’’ These 
two remarks, read generously in their respective contexts, are still 
not even contraries: they are mutually contradictory, an A and an 
O proposition respectively, to use the language of traditional logic. 

When one realizes that an astute professional philosopher has 
. been led into defending both members of a contradiction in a non- 
empty universe, one sees how grave may be the consequences of 
using common terms queerly. On the basis of what we have been 
saying we can diagnose the disorder. When Wright is using the 
word ‘‘private’’ to refer to some ontological quasi-spatial or logical 
distinction between ‘‘inward’’ and ‘‘outward’’ evidence, he comes 
up with one conclusion. And when he uses the word in an or- 
dinary way, he comes up with the opposite conclusion. Logically, 
he is contradicting himself ; semantically or epistemologically, he is 
confused about the privacy of experience. 

Now one can approach his difficulty in another way. In or- 
dinary speech there are—roughly speaking—two kinds of privacy : 
physical and communicational. That is, in one kind of context, x 
is private by virtue of not being able to be physically shared, oc- 
eupied, or handled by unqualified persons. Telephones, houses, 
bathrooms, parks, etc., may have this sort of privacy. But in an- 
other kind of context, x is private by virtue of not being open to 
observation or understanding. This communicational privacy is 
possessed by family jokes, certain art collections, some film strips 
or movies, etc. It is true that many kinds of private property 
are both restrictive of physical access as well as restrictive of com- 
municational or observational access (furniture and telephones, for 
example). But it is also the case that some sorts of things may be 
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physically shared (like a joke heard by all present) but may not be 
intellectually grasped or understood by all present. In the case 
of such a joke, something is public in one sense and private in an- 
other. Further, some things that are not physically shared (or are 
‘*physically’’ private) can be observed or understood (like a paint- 
ing in a public gallery) ; and in such a case there is private status 
in the physical or sharing sense while there is public status in the 
communicational sense. 

This all boils down to the following fact: the two kinds of 
privacy are not logically equivalent. One can have ascertained 
privacy in one sense, and might still have before him the task of 
ascertaining it in the other. A particular twinge of pain that I 
am having at the moment of this writing might not be ‘‘sharable’’ 
(and this word, as we shall presently see, is irretrievably queer in 
such a context) in the way a room or a telephone is physically 
sharable ; for it seems to be the case that my pain is my pain and 
not yours, even though you might have a similar one. But it also 
seems to be the case that this pain can be understandable or even 
observable (‘‘I observed that he was really in pain’’). I could 
write down, and make good sense in doing so, the following sort 
of description: ‘‘My pain is in my left leg, is a sharp, but not a 
punctiform pain; it doesn’t resemble the pain one has when one: 
drives a needle into one’s leg; it is the sort of pain one has when 
a knife is drawn across one’s skin, a sharp knife.’’ And when I 
have said all this, a reader may think: ‘‘I see what he means. But 
of course I do not have, nor have I ever had, that sort of pain in 
my leg.’’ And such a reaction is a clear statement in plain talk 
of what we have been loosely describing as both physical privacy 
and communicational publicity. 

Thus Wright’s apparent contradiction could be resolved: ex- 
perience is physically private (not sharable) and communication- 
ally capable of being made public. But there are two difficulties 
in this solution. Wright does not make the distinction at all clear 
himself—he presents us only with a muddled argument concerning 
the privacy of experience. And secondly, his use of physical 
privacy (his pictorial distinction and logical situation) is radically 
different from the physical privacy of telephones or rooms, and 
different from this privacy in exactly the same ways that current 
philosophical discussions of privacy differ from plain talk about 
privacy. His kind of unsharable ‘‘privacy’’ is an ineluctable fact 
of nature, to which no alternative is clearly conceivable, let alone 
imminent. It has nothing to do with polarity, nor has it anything 
to do with human choice. I believe that the pictorial distinction 
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and the logical situation cannot both be safely expressed as 
‘‘privacy’’—some other notion must be found. 

But this sort of muddle is not the sole property of the defenders 

of the privacy of experience. As we noticed at the outset, the 
critics of this privacy have deviated just as widely from ordinary 
usage as have the defenders. For example, on page 54 of Ryle’s 
Concept of Mind we find the following strong assertion : 
Of course it is part of my general thesis that the supposed occult [inner, 
private] processes are themselves mythical; there exists nothing to be the object 
of ... diagnoses . .. [made by] one person ... [about] the inner life of 
another. 


Here we have the term ‘‘occult’’ used in exactly the same way that 
Wright used the term ‘‘private’’ in his inaugural address. Now 
according to Ryle ‘‘there exists nothing’’ that can be called 
‘‘inner’’ or ‘‘occult’’ or ‘‘ private’’ processes. 

But elsewhere in the book, and notably a few pages beyond the 
last quoted remark, Ryle writes: 

Certainly there are some things which I can find out about you only, or 
best, through being told of them by you. The oculist has to ask his client what 
letters he sees with his right and left eyes and how clearly he sees them.... 
If you do not divulge the contents of your silent soliloquies and other imagin- 


ings, I have no other way of finding out what you have been saying or pictur- 
ing to yourself.7 


Then, seeing that he has admitted a group of facts that seem to 
fit badly into the structure of his previous arguments, he makes an 
empirical claim: ‘‘But ... most of what I want to know about your 
capacities, [and] interests .. .’’ is gotten ‘‘by observing how you 


? 


conduct your overt doings....’’ And ‘‘It is a subsidiary question 
how you conduct your imaginings....’’ But whether or not one 
accepts Ryle’s empirical generalization to the effect that ‘‘most of 
what I want to know”’ about another person is gotten from ob- 
serving ‘‘overt doings,’’ there is still our question: is there occult 
or private experience or is there not? First we are told that there 
is not; then we are told that we alone ‘‘conduct [our] imaginings’’; 
finally, an undefended empirical generalization is put in so as to 
connect these two first remarks. 

But the basic question remains: are inner processes ‘‘mythical”’ 
or are they not? Are we to believe page 54, which tells us ‘‘there 
exists nothing’’ in the way of such processes; or are we to believe 
page 61, which says that there are such? Now at this point we 
must keep in mind a distinction that Ryle has apparently lost sight 
of in the passages quoted above; but this distinction is basic to the 
over-all argument of his book, and indeed is important to all con- 


7 Ryle, op. cit., p. 61. 
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temporary linguistic analysis. At the beginning of his book Ryle 
asserts that he is going to try to ‘‘rectify the logic of mental-con- 
duct concepts’’;* he is not, he insists, going to try to deny ‘‘well- 
known facts about the mental life of human beings.’’ Here and 
elsewhere he asserts that his project is not one of empirical in- 
vestigation but one of grammatical or logical analysis. He bases 
his whole argument upon the same distinction Wittgenstein uses, 
the distinction between an ‘‘empirical proposition’’ and ‘‘a gram- 
matical one.’’® It is this crucial distinction that Wittgenstein is 
using when he writes: 


What gives the impression that we want to deny [the existence of] anything? 
... What we deny is that the picture of the inner process gives us the correct 
idea of the use of ... [certain words like ‘‘feel’’ and ‘‘remember’’].10 


Unlike Ryle, Wittgenstein never loses sight of this distinction; he 
always keeps clear the distinction between inner processes as ‘‘ facts 
about the mental life’? and inner processes as a special way of 
analyzing the meaning of certain ‘‘mental-conduct’’ terms. De- 
spite Ryle’s slips into the language of empirical propositions 
(‘‘there exists nothing .. .’’), neither is trying to affirm or deny 
any empirical statement about experience; both are talking about 
the misleading usage of certain terms. Before using the distinc- 
tions presented in this paper, let us re-state Ryle’s case as a set of 
grammatical propositions and bring his language closer to his own 
intentions. 

As our quotations from pages 54 and 61 of The Concept of 
Mind indicate, Ryle asserts in one place that there are no ‘‘occult’’ 
or inner or private processes to be the object of outsiders’ ‘‘diag- 
noses’’; but in another place he tells us about oculists diagnosing 
our visual problems by what they are ‘‘told of ... by you... ,”’ 
and he talks about inner ‘‘imaginings.’’ The immediate effect of 
these two passages is a muddle: there is and there is not ‘‘inner’’ or 
‘*private’’ experience. 

Now using the grammatical-empirical distinction, let us re-state 
his assertions: one can without committing radical category mis- 
takes talk about private or inner experiences like visual experience 
and imaginings; and one cannot talk this way (‘‘occult processes 
are themselves mythical’’) without committing such mistakes. But 
notice: we have not put behind us the contradiction or muddle we 
started with; we have displaced it from the sphere of empirical 
propositions to that of grammatical ones. 


8 Ibid., p. 16. 
® Wittgenstein, op. cit., Sections 251, 360, 401, passim. 
10 Tbid., Section 305. 
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From this point on we can attempt to clarify Ryle’s position, 
following the pattern of our remarks on Wright’s position. At the 
outset we can say that in one context Ryle was making an extra- 
ordinary use of terms supposed to be synonymous with privacy 
(‘‘oecult’’ is one of the preferred words in this connection). In 
the earlier passage he can be said to be asserting that there is no 
such ‘‘private’’ experience; and in the passage on page 61 he can 
be said to be affirming that in the ordinary sense of the word, that 
which involves divulging, there is such experience. That is, the 
extraordinary use of the family of terms around the concept of 
privacy is illegitimate; but the ordinary use, concerning ‘‘divulg- 
ing’’ and involving polarity and human choice, is perfectly 
legitimate, commits no radical category mistake. If we clearly 
see this distinction (and, incidentally, notice how Ryle uses the 
same term that Wright uses, ‘‘divulge,’’ when talking about the 
ordinary concept of privacy) then we see there is no contradiction 
—or muddle—in Ryle’s claims about the privacy of experience. 

But we can go on with our gloss in the light of what we have 
learned from studying the ordinary usage of the term ‘‘private.’’ 
We can interpret Ryle’s claims that there is no ‘‘private’’ experi- 
ence as saying that experience, or, in general, mind, cannot be 
thought of as what is contained in some bodily container. To do so 
is to distort both the ordinary notion of physical privacy (which 
involves polarity and human choice) and the logic of ‘‘mental- 
conduct concepts.’’ Further, we can say that when he claims that 
we can talk about inner processes he is recommending that we talk 
in terms of straightforward communicational privacy. That is, he 
is recommending that we talk about divulging or not divulging 
experience or attitudes, ete., and not let ourselves get lost in 
muddled thoughts about these experiences as inevitably contained 
in the depths of our body. Once one gets clear the double dis- 
tinction between extraordinary and ordinary usage of the term 
‘*private’’ and between communicational and physical privacy, his 
book loses much of its air of paradox: among other things it tries 
to prove that talk about straightforward communicational privacy 
involves no category mistake ; but special queer talk about physical 
unsharability does involve such mistakes, and should be avoided. 


3. 


From all that has gone before it is clear that the basic differ- 
ence between the defenders and the critics of the ‘‘privacy’’ of 
experience is that one party is willing to use terms involving 
physical privacy in a queer, extraordinary sense, and the other is 
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not so willing.* But it has not been the purpose of this paper 
to consider the reasons for this difference, which go very deep. 
All I wished to do was to indicate briefly the norm from which cur- 
rent philosophic usage often deviates (the ordinary meaning of the 
term ‘‘private’’). I wished, by pointing out this norm, to turn 
our attention to one of the crucial terms of the controversy over the 
privacy of experience, and thus to make us suspicious of current 
usage that deviates from this broadly stateable norm. It seems 
clear that otherwise careful analysts have not sufficiently analyzed 
one of their own key terms (except by giving picturesque recom- 
mended synonyms like ‘‘occult’’ or ‘‘mine and not anybody 
else’s’’) ; and this failure has resulted in various confusions. It 
has been the contention of this paper that we can dissolve many of 
these confusions by keeping in mind the everyday logic of the term 
‘*private.’’ 

Moreover, if we keep this logic in mind it becomes clear that in 
the current disputes nobody is contesting the privacy of experience. 
On both sides the disputants share the belief that we keep some 
experience private and divulge other experience. What they are 
arguing about is only vaguely or questionably related to privacy. 


Puiuie P. Haier 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


SPINOZA EAST AND WEST: 
SIX RECENT STUDIES IN SPINOZIST PHILOSOPHY 


PINOZA continues to fascinate philosophers and historians of 

philosophy. And, despite their national differences in ap- 
proach to philosophy, English, American, French, Soviet Russian, 
Polish, and Czech writers have in recent years displayed a remark- 
able unity of interest and a considerable consensus of interpretation 
with respect to Spinoza’s thought. Among the studies to be con- 
sidered here, two—one from France,! the other from the Soviet 
Union *—are primarily introductory. Two others—from the Soviet 
Union—are primarily polemical. (An account of the controversy 


11 Supra, p. 10. 

1Sylvain Zac, La Morale de Spinoza. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1959. 117 pp. 360 fr. 

2V. V. Sokolov, ‘‘Mirovozzreniye Benedikta Spinozy,’’ Benedikt Spinoza: 
Izbrannyie proizvedeniya (ed. Sokolov), two volumes (Moscow: Gosudarstven- 
noye Izdatelstvo Politicheskoi Literatury, 1957). Vol. I, pp. 5-66. 

38. I. Barstok, ‘‘ Ateizm Spinozy,’’ Iz istorii filosofii (Moscow: Akademiya 
Obshehestvennykh Nauk pri TsK KPSS, 1957), pp. 28-53. In the same year 
Barstok defended a dissertation with this title in the Party Central Com- 
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concerning Spinoza’s philosophy among German thinkers of the 
1780’s must be mentioned only in passing, since it is available only 
in Czech.*) A recent American study undertakes to illuminate 
Spinoza’s thought from the dual perspective of (a) economic and 
political history, and (b) Freudian psychology.’ Finally, two 
highly suggestive studies—one English, one Polish—focus upon 
Spinoza’s metaphysics, the former written from a speculative and 
‘*post-Hegelian,’’* the latter from a speculative and ‘‘ Marxist’’* 
point of view. 

Although Zac’s study, a volume in the Initiation Philosophique 
series, is about twice the length of Sokolov’s introductory essay to 
the two-volume Russian edition of Spinoza’s works, it is roughly 
comparable as an introductory survey. Both works are traditional, 
solid, relatively uncontroversial ; both avoid the hard questions (at- 
tacked by Hallett and Koltakowski). Both include minor errors 
and unfortunate formulations. 

Thus Zac writes: ‘‘La joie et la tristesse sont les deux passions 
fondamentales dont toutes les autres derivent’’ (p. 27 Z).8 This is 
certainly misleading, if ‘‘passion’’ is taken as the equivalent of 
Spinoza’s ‘‘affectus.’’ For Spinoza, after explicitly listing desire, 
joy, and sorrow, adds, ‘‘praeter hos tres nullum alium agnosco af- 
fectum primarium.’’® Zac claims to show, through the example of 
Spinoza, ‘‘comment on peut fonder une morale dans une conception 
purement déterministe de l’univers’’ (p. 11 Z). In fact, he does 
little to clarify the problem, beyond the vague assertion that for 
Spinoza mechanistic determinism is ‘‘subordonné a un déterminisme 
plus profond, déterminisme des essences et des structures .. .”’ 
(p. 107 Z). 

Zae also exhibits minor lapses of taste and judgment, e.g., 
‘‘Juif pauvre et exilé, Spinoza accorde . . . une certaine im- 
mittee’s Academy of Social Sciences in Moscow. Cf. also: M. S. Belenki, 
‘*Spinoza i yevo kritika biblii,’’ Voprosy istorii religii i ateizma, No. 5 (1958), 
pp. 182-212. 

4 Milan Sobétka, ‘‘Boj o Spinozu v némecké filosofii 1780-1787,’’ Filo- 
soficky Casopis, Vol. V, No. 5 (1957), pp. 657-679. 

5 Lewis S. Feuer, Spinoza and the Rise of Liberalism. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1958. xii, 323 pp. $7.50. 

6H. F. Hallett, Benedict de Spinoza, University of London: The Athlone 
Press, 1957. xvi, 171. 25s. 

7 Leszek Kotakowski, ‘‘ Pierre Bayle, Critique de la métaphysique spinoziste 
de la substance,’’ Pierre Bayle, le philosophe de Rotterdam (études et docu- 
ments publiés sous la direction de Paul Dibon), Paris: Vrin, 1959, pp. 66-80. 

8 Page references such as this refer by means of the authors’ initials to the 
six works under discussion, which are listed in footnotes 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7. The 


reference here, for example, is to Zac, op. cit., p. 27. 
9 Ethics, III, xi, sch., emphasis added. 
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portance a l’argent’’ (p. 52 Z). He makes a controversial and un- 
supported identification of Spinoza’s conception of ‘‘amor Dei in- 
tellectualis’’ with the theological conception of grace (p. 60 Z). 
With respect to Spinoza’s social and political philosophy, Zac 
makes a claim which Feuer’s whole book attempts to justify, 
namely, that Spinoza is ‘‘le théoricien incontestable de la liberté de 
penser’’ (p. 91 Z). Zac calls Spinoza a utilitarian, but blunts the 
force of this label by adding that for him ‘‘]’utilité materielle et 
l’utilité sociale sont subordonnées a 1’utilité propre de 1’intel- 
ligence’’ (p. 53 Z). This last kind of ‘‘utility’’ would appear 
quite different from the other two! Zac suggests that Spinoza 
offers a synthesis of—or a mean between—the democratic ethics 
of Kant and the aristocratic ethics of Aristotle and Maimonides, 
Spinoza’s final insight being that ‘‘l’idéal démocratique favorise le 
mieux ]’avénement d’une sagesse aristocratique’’ (p. 114 Z). 

V. V. Sokolov, though still in his thirties, is probably the lead- 
ing Spinoza scholar in the Soviet Union today. The older Soviet 
Spinozists, who were active in the debates of the 1920’s and 1930’s, 
either are dead or have fallen silent. It was Sokolov, in 1955, who 
published an article on Spinoza’s ethical and social theory, break- 
ing a Soviet silence of some fifteen years.*° The two-volume edi- 
tion of Spinoza’s Selected Works, which Sokolov has edited with 
evident care, is a notable event in Soviet philosophy. No work of 
Spinoza’s had been printed in the Soviet Union since 1935, when 
a Russian translation of the Theologico-Political Treatise appeared. 
The Ethics, last published in 1933, had long been out of print. 
The Political Treatise had never been published in the Soviet 
Union, the last Russian edition of this work having appeared in 
1910! All of these, plus the Short Treatise, the Improvement of 
the Understanding and the Correspondence, are included here, in 
revisions of earlier Russian translations. Sokolov himself has 
supervised fresh translations of the Principles of Descartes’ 
Philosophy (of which an earlier translation had appeared in 1926) 
and of the Cogitata Metaphysica (which apparently had not previ- 
ously been published in Russian). This new edition, totalling 


10“ Eticheskiye i sotsiologicheskiye vozzreniya Spinozy,’’ Voprosy filosofii, 
No. 3 (1955), pp. 59-72. (A German abstract of this article will be found in 
Wilhelm Goerdt, Fragen der Philosophie, Cologne: Westdeutscher Verlag, 
1960, pp. 278-284.) The last Soviet monograph on Spinoza, by Ya. A. Milner, 
had appeared in 1940. During the 1940’s encyclopedia articles and brief sec- 
tions in histories of philosophy were devoted to Spinoza; one or two Spinoza 
dissertations were defended, but remained unpublished. Sokolov’s article was 
the first, to my knowledge, in the post-war period. For details of the earlier 
Soviet controversies, see my Spinoza in Soviet Philosophy, London and New 
York, 1952, especially pp. 1-47. 
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over 1,300 pages, was printed in an edition of 30,000 copies! We 
may hope that eventually a Soviet Spinozist as sympathetically 
penetrating as Hallett or as acutely critical as Kotakowski may be 
inspired by these newly available translations to add a fresh 
chapter to the Spinoza literature. 

Sokolov himself makes no claim to originality. He is con- 
cerned rather to sketch Spinoza’s position in ontology," epistemol- 
ogy, philosophical psychology, ethics, and social philosophy. He 
finds Spinoza ‘‘essentially’’ a materialist and atheist; but he re- 
jects Plekhanov’s extreme position, widely endorsed by Soviet 
philosophers of an earlier generation, which viewed Spinozism as 
materialism in ‘‘theological trappings’’ and called Marxism a 
‘‘variety of Spinozism’’ (p. 25S). In his article of 1955 Sokolov 
had characterized Spinoza’s substance as the material first-prin- 
ciple (‘‘pervoosnova’’) of the phenomenal world.’ In 1957 he is 
more cautious, pointing out that Spinoza himself equates sub- 
stance not with matter but with nature as a whole, including, as 
Spinoza says, ‘‘praeter materiam alia infinita.’’** Sokolov’s con- 
sidered judgment seems to be that Spinozism is ‘‘the highest stage 
in the transformation of pantheism into materialism’’ and that the 
‘pantheistic form’’ of Spinoza’s ‘‘materialist content’’ reflects 
essential features of his philosophy (pp. 14, 26 8S). 

Sokolov is rather more doctrinaire about Spinoza’s ‘‘atheism.”’ 
His 1955 article concluded with the remark that Spinoza was an 
atheist, though not a consistent one. He now claims that ‘‘the con- 
cept of God has no positive content in Spinoza and plays no role 
in explaining the phenomena of the world,’’ adding that Spinoza 
had cut the root of the religious world view and prepared the in- 
tellectual soil for more consistent materialist doctrines, including 
ultimately, dialectical materialism (pp. 32, 40, 65 S). Like Bar- 
stok, though in a less polemical tone, Sokolov repudiates those 
‘‘bourgeois’’ commentators who have interpreted Spinoza as an 
idealist, pantheist, or mystic. 

Sokolov’s Marxism is fairly unobtrusive; he sketches the eco- 
nomic, scientific, and artistic developments of seventeenth-century 
Holland, but does not explicitly claim—as many earlier Soviet 

11 An interesting sidelight is Sokolov’s systematic and unapologetic use 


of the terms ‘‘ontologiya’’ and ‘‘ontologicheskii.’’ ‘‘ Metaphysics’? still has 
negative, ‘‘anti-dialectical,’’ overtones for a Marxist-Leninist, but ‘‘ ontology ’’ 
now seems quite acceptable. 

12 Barstok puts the matter even more misleadingly: Spinoza, he writes, 
‘*eonsiders the one material substance—nature—as primary, and consciousness 
as its essential property’’ (p. 30 B). 


18 Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, VI; quoted p. 20 S. Cf. also Letter 73 
to Oldenburg. 
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commentators had done—that Spinoza was an ‘‘ideological repre- 
sentative of the rising bourgeoisie.’’ He limits himself to the 
more moderate claim that Spinoza undertook to ‘‘ provide a founda- 
tion for the already formed morality. of bourgeois society’’ (p. 
15S). (As we shall see, a similar claim is made both by Kotakow- 
ski and by Feuer.) Sokolov is not wholly free of Marxist-Leninist 
oversimplification and distortion—e.g., he calls Galileo, Bacon, and 
Locke ‘‘materialists’’ (pp. 6,8 8). But, aside from the program- 
matic tendentiousness already noted, his interpretation of Spinoza’s 
philosophy is questionable only in detail. Thus he writes that 
Spinoza’s substance is characterized by ‘‘eternity in time and in- 
finity in space’’ (p. 20 S), thus equating ‘‘eternity’’ with ‘‘end- 
less temporal duration,’’ an equation which Spinoza is at pains to 
deny. The same error is apparent in Sokolov’s characterization of 
duration as a ‘“‘component part’’ of ‘‘eternity’’ (p.51 8). 

Feuer is concerned to trace in detail what contemporary Soviet 
writers on Spinoza mention only in passing—namely, the economic 
and political setting in which Spinoza’s thought was formed. 
Feuer notes that ‘‘the materials which I have used have, in large 
part, been left aside by other students of Spinoza’”’ (p.x F). He 
does not, of course, refer to undiscovered texts or reports of 
Spinoza’s philosophic conversations, but to memoirs of diplomats 
and travelers, business records, tax reports, and other documents 
which throw light on Dutch social, economic, political, and religious 
developments of the seventeenth century. All of this has a cer- 
tain historical interest, but its relevance to Spinoza’s thought is 
tenuous. 

Feuer makes a sustained effort to show that ‘‘the commercial 
aristocracy’’ of Amsterdam was in a majority on the court of 
Spinoza’s excommunication and that Spinoza was cast out not for 
theological heresy but for economic and political radicalism (pp. 5, 
25f F). One may accept these claims and still balk at Feuer’s con- 
clusion that, had Spinoza been ‘‘less ruthless in destroying the cord 
of birth which attached him to his people, his philosophy probably 
never would have been born’’ (p. 30 F). The Freudian slip is 
already showing; and it becomes embarrassingly evident in the 
sequel. Feuer admires Spinoza’s political ‘‘liberalism,’’ regrets 
his touches of political ‘‘authoritarianism,’’ and abhors his ‘‘mas- 
ochist’’ metaphysics. The latter term recurs at least a dozen times, 
in such phrases as ‘‘masochist submission,’’ ‘‘masochist acquies- 
cence,’’ Spinoza’s ‘‘notion of the perfection of God is masochism 
translated into metaphysical language,’’ and ‘‘masochist self-im- 
molation to the God who does not love us’’ (pp. 85, 111, 216, 217, 
218, 229, 241 F). Feuer also speaks of Spinoza’s ‘‘ distorted ‘free- 
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dom’ of self-hatred’’ and calls his philosophy ‘‘gallows humor 
written into a metaphysics’’ (pp. 104, 114, 217 F). He argues, as 
one might expect, that Spinoza’s doctrine of God involves ‘‘repres- 
sion’’ and that ‘‘there was an abhorrent quality about sexual love 
to Spinoza’’ (pp. 52, 219 F). Spinoza’s father, mother, and step- 
mother get into the picture too, but, since almost nothing is known 
about them, Feuer’s conjectures on this point are confessedly con- 
jectural. It is difficult to take this seriously as criticism of 
Spinoza’s philosophy. And Feuer misses Spinoza’s point com- 
pletely, it seems to me, when he writes: ‘‘It would be . . . more 
consistent with [Spinoza’s] argument to affirm an intellectual 
hatred of God’’ (pp. 85, 216 F). 

There are references to the ‘‘aristocratic sadism’’ of the 
Calvinists (p. 56 F) and sniping remarks about ‘‘the shoddy the- 
ology of guilt’’ (p. 87 F). But the term that bothers me most is 
**scientific.”’ Feuer’s use of it is always honorific but seldom 
precise. Sometimes it seems to be a synonym for ‘‘liberal’’—e.g., 
Spinoza was a ‘‘scientifie liberal’’ (pp. 82, 111 F) and DeWitt a 
‘*scientific statesman’’ (pp. 40, 76,150 F). Again it seems to mean 
‘‘secular’’—e.g., ‘‘scientific aristocracy of the Republican mer- 
chants,’’ ‘‘scientific republican government,’’ ‘‘scientific, secular 
politics’? (pp. 60, 65, 134 F). Sometimes it seems to mean ‘‘ra- 
tional’’ or ‘‘systematic’’—e.g., Spinoza’s ‘‘advocacy of scientific 
method’”’ and his ‘‘scientific system,’’ ‘‘the new scientific philoso- 
phy’’ (pp. 36, 222,201 F). Finally, there is a usage so vague that 
I can make little of it beyond a general desire to praise—e.g., ‘‘the 
pantheist mystic alternated in ascendancy with the scientific 
hedonist’’ (pp. 82, 226 F). 

One of Feuer’s more serious criticisms overlooks a crucial dis- 
tinction. In his answer to Blyenbergh, as to whether God, as cause 
of all things, is not the cause of evil and error, Spinoza took the 
Augustinian position that ‘‘evil’’? and ‘‘error’’ are negative 
predicates which express no positive essence. Feuer concludes: 
‘“‘An accident of language, the use of negative prefixes,’’ is 
Spinoza’s device for absolving God of responsibility for evil (p. 
251 F). In fact, Spinoza was well aware of the ‘‘contingent’”’ and 
‘*imaginational’’ character of language, pointing out (in the Jm- 
provement of the Understanding) that many positive concepts— 
e.g., ‘‘infinite,’? ‘‘uncaused’’—must be expressed by negative 
terms, and many negative or privative concepts—e.g., ‘‘finite,’’ 
‘‘qurational,’’ ‘‘evil’’—by positive terms. Spinoza’s theodicy may 
be unconvincing, but it is not based—as Feuer charges—on a de- 
liberate or naive misuse of language. 

Throughout Feuer’s otherwise carefully proofread book, the 
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name ‘‘van den Ende’’ is given as ‘‘van dan Ende.’’ It is hard 
not to suspect Freudian verschreiben when Rufus M. Jones’s 
Studies in Mystical Religion is cited as Studies in Mythical Re- 
ligion (p. 272n38 F) ! 

Kotakowski’s brief but compact article takes up one of the 
central themes treated in his book-length study of Spinoza (The 
Individual and the Infinite: Freedom and the Antinomy of Free- 
dom in Spinoza’s Philosophy,* which, because it is written in 
Polish, I am unable to discuss in detail). He gives Pierre Bayle 
eredit for having first formulated the criticism that Spinoza’s dis- 
tinction between a ‘‘part’’ and a ‘‘modification’’ of substance is 
only verbal. Kotakowski suggests that modes are parts of the 
‘‘infinite mode of extension’’ and that ‘‘un modus particulier, dé- 
coupé dans la coneaténation universelle des choses’’ is a product of 
empirical, hence ‘‘abstract’’ and mutilated, knowledge, since ‘‘le 
concret authentique n’est que la nature dans sa totalité’’ (p. 70 K). 
Kotakowski sees a parallel between Spinoza and Bergson on this 
point—despite their divergence on other issues—since for Bergson 
‘la seule totalité du monde constitue le concret authentique, les 
parties n’étant que les produits des opérations analytiques, qui 
ressortissent 4 l’activité pratique’’ (p. 77n20 K). Kotakowski’s 
interpretation seems to me sound, although the post-Hegelian term 
‘‘eoncret’’ has an unfortunate ambiguity; ‘‘réalité’’ would seem 
less objectionable. 

Kolakowski’s own aim is, in the end, ethical; he wishes to 
vindicate individuality, which for Spinoza is merely ‘‘ pseudo-con- 
erete,’’ a product of defective empirical knowledge. He charges 
Spinoza with inability to ‘‘dégager dans ses propres cadres le 
principe d’individualité’’ of modes, as either extended or thinking 
(p. 73 K). The indivisibility of substance, the ‘‘pénétration 
mutuelle des objets,’’ undermines the individuality of modes, and 
thus runs counter to Spinoza’s own principle of self-preservation, 
as a striving to preserve and enhance the being of individuals. 
Kotakowski suggests that this tension is echoed in tensions between 
intuitive and inferential knowledge, between the ethics of con- 
templation and the ethics of self-preservation, between political 
authoritarianism and political liberalism, and between Stoicism and 
Machiavellianism, in Spinoza’s thought. 

This is at least arguable. It is when Kotakowski resorts to 
Marxist etiology that his claims, like Feuer’s parallel Freudian 
claims, become questionable. Thus, like Feuer, Kotakowski sees 

14 Leszek Kolakowski, Jednostka i nieskoticzonosé: Wolnosé i antynomie 


wolnosci w filosofii Spinozy. Warsaw: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 
1958. 630 pp. 50 zloty. 
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Spinoza split into a rationalist, Cartesian, side and a mystical side, 
associated respectively with the ‘‘third estate’? and the ‘‘mob.’’ 
Individuality-submerging substance, Kotakowski adds, is a ‘‘trans- 
position philosophique de la conscience découragée de la vie petit- 
bourgeois [sic]’’ whereas Spinoza’s rationalism and ethies of self- 
preservation express ‘‘le visage optimiste et confiant de la vie 
savante de 1’époque, florissante au sein du progrés économique’’ 
(pp. 73f K). 

Following Bayle, Kotakowski offers a criticism of Spinoza’s 
view of language more to the point than Feuer’s: because of the 
incommensurability of finite and infinite, Spinoza denies that in- 
tuitive knowledge of the nature of substance is adequately expres- 
sible in (empirically generated) language. Thus, again like Berg- 
son, Spinoza takes a stand opposed to rationalism. 

Hallett (now Professor Emeritus of the University of London) 
feels that ‘‘no philosopher of repute has been worse served by his 
expositors and commentators than Spinoza’’ (p. vii H). He clearly 
means to include Marxist and Freudian as well as Kantian and 
Catholic commentators who have tried to assimilate Spinoza’s 
thought to their various traditions. Hallett vigorously rejects the 
view that Spinoza’s philosophy is a ‘‘mechanistic determinism 
camouflaged by an incoherently superimposed moralism’’ (p. 109 
H). Rather, he insists, it is ‘‘a theory of salvation founded upon a 
theory of reality’? (p. 3 H). Spinoza has been misunderstood be- 
cause commentators have stressed ‘‘thinghood’’ and overlooked 
‘‘agency.’’ Causation is action; things are ‘‘ ‘occultations’ of 
agents. ... To ‘be’ is to ‘act’... ’’ (p.6 H). And agents appear 
as objective things only for other agents. ‘‘The individuality of 
‘things’ rests on exclusion, whereas that of ‘agents’ is enriched by 
mutuality and in the end by it constituted’ (p. 33 H). This adds 
a Hegelian, even Whiteheadian, accent to Hallett’s essentially 
Aristotelian reinterpretation. 

However, it is the Aristotelian analysis of action, as actualiza- 
tion of ‘‘ potency-in-act,’’ which seems most doubtfully supported by 
the texts. Spinoza rejected potentiality in the sense of ‘‘possi- 
bility,’’ retaining only the related but distinct sense of ‘‘ power.’’ 
Indeed, Spinoza seems to share Descartes’s view that ‘‘strictly 
speaking, a potency is nothing’’—partly, perhaps, because he was 
concerned to deny final causes. Hallett sometimes, and confus- 
ingly, speaks of ‘‘cause or potency and effect or actuality,’’ ap- 
parently identifying ‘‘potency’’ with ‘‘efficient cause’’ (p. 10f H). 
Elsewhere he says that ‘‘potency-in-act’’ is related to actuality as 
essence to existence (p. 19 H). What he intends by calling God 
or substance ‘‘potency-in-act’’ is suggested by the statement: 
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‘*There is no ‘actuality’ that does not stem from ‘potency,’ and no 
‘potency’ that is not actualized [by God]’’ (p.5 H). The use of 
inverted commas does not help to clarify this rather dark concep- 
tion. Perhaps Hallett’s ‘‘potency-in-act’’ means something like 
‘‘necessarily self-actualizing potentiality’’; this would be a con- 
sistent interpretation of Spinoza’s substance, but one which Spinoza 
himself would probably have rejected. 

Equally difficult, but I think much closer to Spinoza’s own 
thought, is Hallett’s claim that action is ‘‘originally and essentially 
eternal and becomes durational only by limitation and modifica- 
tion’’ and that ‘‘creation is an eternal action’’ (pp. 9,13 H). He 
argues that Natura naturata is not the ‘‘durational world of com- 
mon experience’’ but the eternal “‘ facies totius wniverst’’ (p. 15 H). 
This may indeed have been Spinoza’s meaning, but it simply post- 
pones the problem of the relation between finite, durational modes 
and infinite, eternal Natura naturans; the problem now is how to 
relate the modes to Natura naturata. Hallett himself asserts that 
Natura naturata ‘‘contains nothing which is not eternal,’’ since an 
eternal whole cannot be a sum of ‘‘durational parts’’ (p. 31 H). 

Modes, or ‘‘durational beings’’ are, in Hallett’s words, ‘‘frag- 
mentary and confused privations of . . . eternal beings as ‘pro- 
jected’ on the ‘reference system’ of the finite individual’’ (p. 
48 H). In other words, eternal and durational beings are different 
‘*perspectives’’ of identical agents. Thus Hallett suggests that 
whatever is is eternal, but that some things are known or experi- 
enced as ‘‘durational.’’ Duration is, epistemologically though not 
ontologically, a ‘‘defective’’ form of eternity. Perhaps no com- 
mentator has so completely atemporalized Spinoza’s thought. 
While this approach solves certain traditional problems, it leaves 
open the enormously difficult problem of making sense of the con- 
ception of ‘‘eternal (i.e., non-durational, atemporal) action,’’ of 
distinguishing between thinghood and ‘‘non-durational agency.’’ 
We may agree with Hallett that ‘‘an -ed without an -ing is a 
chimera’’ (p. 60n1 H) ; but is a durationless ‘‘-ing’’ any less of a 
chimera ? 

The conception of ‘‘eternal creation’’ produces both illumina- 
tion and obscurity when applied to Spinoza’s ethics. Morality, we 
learn, is the effort ‘‘to realize the perfect community characteristic 
of eternal creation’’ (p. 75n1 H). ‘‘The magnanimous pursuit of 
the good and friendship of others is but an approximation to the 
eternal constitutive community of all finite individual agents in the 
infinite Agent’’ (p. 102 H). Conation is the privative durational 
counterpart of eternal agency; and ‘‘durational betterment’’ 
(marked by joy) bears a like relation to ‘‘eternal perfection’’ 
(marked by blessedness). 
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Hallett’s discussion of freedom is both suggestive and elusive. 
‘‘A man’s action is free,’’ he writes, ‘‘in so far as his deed ac- 
tualizes his own intrinsic potency, and is so far bound as it also 
confusedly actualizes the extrinsic potency of another’’ (p. 148 H). 
Of course, only God is truly free; ‘‘finite agents . . . are free only as 
‘referred to God,’ and thus in perfect community with their com- 
plement’’ (p. 149 H). 

Professor Hallett is without doubt one of the most acute and 
thoughtful of contemporary Spinozists. He has spent a lifetime 
meditating Spinoza’s themes. His book, despite its opacities, is 
enormously stimulating, and will repay careful and sustained study. 

It would appear that now, as in Hegel’s day, the most reward- 
ing approach to Spinoza is that which treats his speculative prob- 
lems speculatively. Marxist commentators, qua Marxist, and 
Freudian commentators, qua Freudian, are not very helpful. But 
a Marxist who is also a sensitive philosopher (like Koltakowski) or 
a Freudian who is also an ingenious historian (like Feuer) can 
sometimes throw genuine light on Spinoza’s thought. 

Despite their differences of interpretation and emphasis, I sus- 
pect that all six of the Spinoza scholars discussed in this review 
would endorse Bergson’s remark of 1927—quoted by Hallett in an 
earlier study—that, whenever he read the Ethics, he felt that ‘‘telle 
est exactement 1’altitude ot le philosophe doit se placer, telle est 
l’atmosphére ot réellement le philosophe respire.’’ 


Grorce L. Kine 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
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Ethics: A Critical Introduction. A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. New 
York: Ronald Press [1960]. viii, 526 p. $5.00. 


Courses in introductory ethics are often depressing. The classes 
are too large, the students ill prepared. Were it not for ‘‘the dis- 
tribution requirement’’—that invisible hand—many of them would 
not be there at all. Of those who are interested, some expect a 
remedy for religious doubts and others a surrogate for faith. The 
ones who have some recognizably philosophic interest are preoccu- 
pied with the problem of ‘‘ethical relativism’’—that is, with a set 
of clichés gleaned from their survey courses plus various bits of 
misinformation picked up in the social sciences. What can be done 
with such students in a one-semester course? They must be made 


15 Chronique des Lettres francaises, No. 26 (1927), p. 203, quoted in 
Aeternitas, Oxford, 1930, p. xi. 
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to see what the point of ethical inquiry is, and they must learn the 
rules of procedure. They should acquire some knowledge of the 
history of ethics and be able to discern the logical relations among 
traditional systems. At a minimum they need to learn that in 
moral philosophy there are positions, that by adopting one they 
are thereby precluded from adopting some others. Then they 
should be acquainted with the issues of contemporary ethics and 
should be able to present their own views and argue for them in a 
reasonable way. This is an ambitious program; partial success 
with a few students, something this side of total failure for the 
majority is the most that is ordinarily achieved. The whole busi- 
ness of teaching such a course is full of chance and hazard. What 
works well with one group one year is a total failure the second 
time around. I think it is in the hope of finding some partial 
guarantee of stability and order that teachers turn to textbooks. 
But the odds are against them, for textbooks are seldom satisfactory. 

Who writes textbooks in introductory ethics? No one who has 
not struggled with teaching problems would think it worthwhile to 
write one, and no one whose classes have all been failures would 
have the heart to write one. So it is the successful teachers who 
write texts, and this seems to promise well. But things go wrong: 
points brought out clearly in class fail to emerge in print; lectures 
transcribed are damaged in transit. This is not for mysterious 
reasons ; teaching requires a different technique from writing. 

Professor Garnett’s book is the most recent of these heroic 
though ill-starred enterprises. Judged by textbook standards, it 
is a solid and constructive work and invites comparison with 
Sidgwick’s History of Ethics and with Dewey and Tufts. Follow- 
ing the example of the latter, it begins with an account of moral 
concepts in primitive societies. (The authorities on whom the 
author chiefly relies are Westermarck and Benedict. His interpre- 
tations follow the line laid down by Brandt in his work on the 
Hopis. This section is impressionistic.) There follows a survey 
of the ‘‘great religions,’’ Egyptian, Hebrew, Christian, Buddhist, 
and Confucian. Part Two, the longest section, is called ‘‘ Critique 
of Ethical Concepts’’ and consists of a chronological account which 
begins with Plato and ends with a chapter in which the author 
presents his own theory, ‘‘A New Analysis and Conclusions.’’ 
Each of the historical systems is subjected to critical analysis. 
Part Three comprises a set of readings, most fairly brief, that 
bear on topics for class discussion: authority, property, war, revo- 
lution, marriage, and the family. 

The critical studies in Part Two are of unequal merit. Pro- 
fessor Garnett is good on Sidgwick, and his treatment of contem- 
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porary philosophers beginning with Moore is adequate. With his- 
torical authors he is less successful. Socrates, we are told, be- 
lieved that ‘‘personal well being’’ involves ‘‘the wholesome func- 
tioning of the inner structure of personality, its integrity or un- 
self-stultifying development.’’ Socrates called this ‘‘the health of 
the soul’’; in ‘‘modern terms,’’ the author says, it is ‘‘integrity of 
personality, meaning by ‘integrity’ that progressive development 
of personality which tends to realize the fullest possible potentiali- 
ties of the whole man without stultifying itself with inner con- 
flicts’’ (p. 106). 

Plato is hard to paraphrase, but what is the point of paraphrase 
here? The result is neither shorter nor clearer than the original. 
Hume emerges from discussion as a simple-minded discipline of 
Shaftesbury who mistakenly believed that moral obligation rests 
entirely on social pressure and prudence. Spinoza is not men- 
tioned at all, a curious omission in a work which finds space for 
the views of Albert Schweitzer, not to speak of Erich Fromm. 

One of the advantages of a textbook (and part of its pedagogi- 
eal point) is that its author, by pursuing a consistent line of argu- 
ment, is enabled to exhibit a certain unity in what is notably an 
untidy subject. The trouble is than an argument which is intro- 
duced in order to refute the views of Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, 
Kant, and Bradley (among others) is likely to be too general to be 
of philosophic interest. Professor Garnett tells us that it is a 
fundamental defect of these systems that their authors identify 
reason with prudence and so, directly or indirectly, lend support 
to the doctrine of ethical egoism. His point is similar to the one 
made by Prichard in ‘‘Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake ?,”’ 
where Prichard speaks of Plato as if he were a crypto-Benthamite. 
While Professor Garnett is more moderate, his argument is un- 
convincing. 

Presented against the background of the views which he 
criticizes, the author’s own position is eclectic. In essence his 
thesis is this: The basic ethical concept is duty, ‘‘what ought to be 
done.’” What ought to be done is what is ‘‘morally required”’ 
with respect to voluntary conduct. The predicate ‘‘is good’’ means 
“‘is reasonably favored,’’ and an act which is ‘‘morally good’’ is 
one which is ‘‘reasonably favored by virtue of being a perfect 
specimen of its kind.’’ Any act which is in this sense morally good 
is right and ought to be done. Whether or not an act is a perfect 
specimen of its kind depends on the level on which it ‘‘realizes 
the potentialities of personality for voluntary control of conduct.’’ 
At the first and lowest of these ‘‘levels,’’ voluntary control is exer- 
cised in the interest of the agent, and the appropriate virtue is 
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prudence. At the second level, an act is expressive of concern for 
the interests of a specific group, and the virtue here is loyalty. On 
the third and highest level, an act is completely altruistic and is 
directed to the good of mankind as a whole. This is the level of 
agape. The virtuous man is he who is prudent unless prudence 
conflicts with loyalty and loyal unless loyalty conflicts with agape. 
This theory, according to its author, ‘‘has its closest relations with 
those of Plato, Aristotle, Bradley, Dewey and Fromm in that it 
presents moral rules as natural requirements for the wholesome 
development of personality, as norms of spiritual well-being or 
‘the health of the soul.’ ”’ 

Professor Garnett’s complex schema offers a number of diffi- 
culties. What is good, he tells us, is what is ‘‘reasonably favored”’ ; 
but, like others who have adopted this line of argument, he is a bit 
sketchy on criteria appropriate for determining when something 
is ‘‘reasonably favored.’’ His concept of ‘‘levels’’ seems to me 
obscure. On what scale is one level ‘‘higher’’ than another? Since 
he gives no independent explanation, one must suppose that to say 
that agape represents a ‘‘higher level’’ than prudence is simply 
to express in figurative language the conviction that concern for 
the good of all should overrule private interest. 

Professor Garnett stresses the practical aspects of ethics and 
its role in social decision making. He does not comment on the 
particular problems raised by the reading selections in the final 
section of his book. (In this respect he is more cautious than 
Dewey and Tufts, who did not hesitate to give their opinions on 
factory legislation, unemployment insurance, income taxes, and the 
Sherman Act.) One’s general impression is that on controversial 
issues Professor Garnett would favor a conservative stance. Noting 
that it is very difficult for an individual to resist the social pressure 
to conform, he goes on to say: ‘‘ Fortunately, however, public opin- 
ion is more often right on moral issues than wrong. Otherwise 
society would not be able to survive’ (p. 5). A curious argu- 


ment! 
Mary MorsHeErsILu 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


‘ La Mettrie’s L’Homme Machine; a Study in the Origins of an Idea. 
Critical Edition with an Introductory Monograph and Notes by 
ARAM VARTANIAN. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. 264 p. $6.00. 


In a most attractively-presented book, Professor Vartanian 
offers us the authoritative treatment of L’Homme Machine, ‘‘per- 
haps the most heartily condemned work in an age that saw the 
keenest competition for such honors’’ (p. 95). 
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The Enlightenment made La Mettrie its whipping boy. One of 
the earliest French materialists of his era, he projected a powerful 
animus against theology and ‘‘superstition.’’ Worst of all, as a 
physician he mordantly satirized French doctors of his day. In 
the bargain he wrote erotica. Reviled, abused, and denigrated 
even by those contemporaries who sipped freely of his ideas, he has 
been neglected or caricatured by later scholars who should have 
known better. Frederick the Great, who offered La Mettrie refuge 
after he had had to flee first France, then Holland, composed an 
Eloge de La Mettrie. Public words of tribute were not again pro- 
nounced about him until 1866, when F. A. Lange brought out his 
Geschichte des Materialismus. Now the French have to turn to 
our country for the first critical edition of one of their landmarks 
in the history of materialism. It has taken over two centuries for 
such a mark of recognition. 

The critical edition reproduces the text of La Mettrie’s final 
revised edition of 1751. A generous array of scholarly notes, par- 
ticularly on the biological and medical background, and a fine 
bibliography on the author add to the value of the volume. Six 
chapters about La Mettrie and L’Homme Machine precede the 
French text. They make fascinating reading for the historian of 
ideas. Of particular interest to the readers of this JouRNAL are 
the chapters on the interpretation of L’Homme Machine, the de- 
velopment of La Mettrie’s thought through the course of his writ- 
ings, and the historical background for the man-machine. 

Dr. Vartanian offers us much that is new in his interpretation 
of the text. He stresses the author’s scepticism as to the nature 
of matter and motion, as well as soul and immortality. Le Met- 
trie’s materialism, we read, was a hypothesis to promote scientific 
inquiry: From observation and ‘‘expérience,’’ he preferred ex- 
amples of the dependence of psychological states upon the physio- 
logical. The principle of irritability, based on data as to the con- 
traction of fibers, was viewed by La Mettrie as the biologie key to 
the mystery of life. He helped break down the dualistic dichotomy, 
claims Dr. Vartanian, by calling the separation of mind and body 
into distinct realms a mere abstraction, for ‘‘in men and animals 
alike, the phenomena of life, consciousness, thought, and will de- 
pend on organic functions .. .’’ (p. 39). 

Influences upon La Mettrie of Aristotle, Locke, Descartes, and 
Leibniz are brought out by Dr. Vartanian. He also traces the 
impact of Claude Perrault, Thomas Willis, Boerhaave, Haller, and 
other natural scientists of the period. Benefiting from develop- 
ments in comparative anatomy, physiology, and psychiatric medi- 
cine, writes Dr. Vartanian, La Mettrie conferred on the already- 
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existent idea of the man-machine ‘‘a new scientific vitality’’ (p. 
94). In view of the great number of editions of L’Homme Machine 
in the eighteenth century, its influence, Dr. Vartanian concludes, 
must have been greater than was admitted at the time. 

Before the man-machine, Descartes startled the world with his 
beast-machine. We are told on page 57 of ‘‘the dualistic meta- 
physies from which it had been deduced,’’ and on page 93 of its 
‘*metaphysical antecedents.’’ Examination of Descartes’s writings 
and life does not bear out this view. It was in a scientific ambient 
that the young Descartes, absorbed in mathematics and physics, 
first expressed the germ of his idea of animal automatism, years 
before he formulated his metaphysics. Later, in his Discours de 
la Méthode, animal mechanism was presented as a natural sequel 
to general bodily mechanism. The beast-machine seems to have 
been primarily a corollary of Descartes’s belief in the universal 
mechainsm of matter. The earliest defenses of the thesis were by 
physiologists in Holland, Germany, and France. It gave rise, of 
course, to ‘‘endless metaphysical controversy’’ (p. 57), but was also 
taken into consideration as a scientific doctrine, from the start. 
Scientific academies, we recall, were responsible for the initial 
propagation of Cartesianism. 

As happens all too often, Gassendi has been completely left out 
of the picture in this book. His theory of soul or vital principle 
as the functioning of the body was later transformed into eight- 
eenth-century materialism such as La Mettrie’s. L’Homme Ma- 
chine notes with approbation the Epicurean tradition, and La 
Mettrie wrote a Systéme d’Epicure. Would it have been too much 
to hope for a little digging here into the relatively untilled subject 
of La Mettrie and Epicureanism? Did he have direct acquaintance 
with the work of its great seventeenth-century exponent, Gassendi, 
or did he come under its influence only through such intermediaries, 
mentioned by Dr. Vartanian, as Lamy and Willis? In any ease, 
pure Gassendist terminology was used by Willis, for whom animal 
soul was composed of ‘‘very fiery and active particles’’ (p. 61). 

La Mettrie’s Histoire naturelle de l’éme was burned, we are 
told on page 5. This very minor inaccuracy could have been 
avoided if L. Rougier’s 1936 edition of Offray de la Mettrie, 
L’Homme-Plante had been included in the bibliography. Accord- 
ing to Rougier, who gives his source, the Histoire naturelle de 
l’éme was merely condemned by the Paris Parlement, which burned 
the author’s La Politique du Médicin de Machiavel. To offend the 
doctors of medicine was more risky than to refute the doctors of 
theology ! 

Dr. Vartanian points out that La Mettrie so correlated physiol- 
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ogy and psychology as to form a basis for scientific psychology. 
He anticipated modern psychology and psychosomatic medicine, 
yes, but one may elucidate from there. He had scientific vision 
ahead of his time. His biologic views inclined toward trans- 
formism. He helped point the way toward experimentation in 
animal psychology. Was he not a precursor of Freud in indicating 
unfortunate results of suppression of the libido? La Mettrie was 
certainly a forerunner of today’s trend toward paying increas- 
ing heed to psychiatric considerations in the criminal law. His 
words carry more weight today than they did in 1747: ‘‘But 
doubtless it is much to be wished that excellent physicians might 
be the only judges. They alone could tell the innocent criminal 
from the guilty.’’* 

What was La Mettrie? He has been called everything from a 
buffoon to a debauched voluptuary. In view of his refusal to 
compromise with his bold views, his present biographer prefers to 
think of him as a sort of idealist, who played a crucial role in 
reorienting men to a world where theology no longer holds sway 
over Truth. Whatever he was, we are grateful to Dr. Vartanian 
for his scholarly and indispensable book about a figure whom 
neither fire, bad names, overindulgence in pheasant pasty, nor time 
has been able to extinguish for good. 


LEoNoRA CoHEN ROSENFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


The Student Seeks an Answer: Ingraham Lectures in Philosophy 
and Religion. Edited by Jonn A. CuarK. Waterville, Maine: 
Colby College Press [1960]. 346 p. $3.00. 


The volume collects fifteen Ingraham Lectures delivered at 
Colby College, under the guidance of Julius Seelye Bixler, during 
the years 1951 to 1958. The subject of each lecture was chosen 
after due deliberation by Colby students of philosophy and re- 
ligion. The aim of the series is to have a number of basic, timely 
issues, on which student opinion was divided, explored by teachers 
who have been widely recognized for their competence in analyzing 
these issues. The result is an informative and provocative presen- 
tation of varying points of view in contemporary philosophy of 
religion, each worthy of serious examination. The lecturers (whose 
first names need not be mentioned) were: Vlastos, Allport, Bennett, 
Martin, Buchanan, Bixler, Aubrey, Demos, Noss, Larrabee, Schilpp, 
Blanshard, Farnsworth, Tillich, and MacMurray. 


1 Translation by Gertrude Bussey, Man a Machine (Open Court, 1912), 
p. 119. 
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At the close of the volume is an ‘‘epilogue’’ by Theodore M. 
Greene entitled ‘‘The Teacher Tries to Answer.’’ It is true that 
Professor Greene attempts to formulate several basic values and 
beliefs which are really not controversial, though the verbal and 
traditional habits of conflict have subjected them to polemic. 
But his chief concern in the epilogue is not to answer the students’ 
problems, which are not likely to be answered finally, but to call 
attention to the importance of this Colby experiment for liberal 
education in general. He summarizes his appreciation of ‘‘mature 
reflective commitment’’ as follows: 

‘Tf mature reflective commitment is possible and invaluable, the 
implications for education are clear. It is our highest duty as 
teachers to do everything we can to promote such maturity in our 
students and in ourselves. We can do so not by playing it safe, 
that is, by bypassing controversial issues and by protecting and 
coddling our students. We must teach them, by precept and ex- 
ample, how to recognize a controversial issue, how to come to grips 
with it, how to take sides with conviction and humility, how to 
respect those who honestly disagree and take the opposite side, how 
opponents can respect and enlighten each other. Education can be 
said to be truly liberal in direct proportion as it precipitates 
mature controversy. For all the issues that are really vital to 
man are controversial; they are vital because they really matter, 
and everything that really matters is too mysterious for complete 
human comprehension. These are precisely the issues which most 
deeply concern our alert undergraduates and should continue to 
concern them throughout life.’’ 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
BLAISDELL INSTITUTE, 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


From History to Sociology: The Transition in German Historical 
Thinking, Carto AntonI. Translated by Hayden V. White. 
Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1959. xxviii, 249 p. 
$4.50. 


Carlo Antoni, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Rome, who died last year, published in 1940 Dallo Stroicismo alla 
Sociologia. This book has now been ably translated into English 
by a young American historian. Antoni, a disciple, friend, and 
political collaborator of Croce, was professor of German literature 
before World War II, and most of his studies have dealt with the 
development of German thought. In the present volume he has 
collected six essays examining the ‘‘decline of German thought 
from historicism to typological sociologism’’ in the first third of 
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the twentieth century. The writers discussed are of very different 
interests and origins: Wilhelm Dilthey was a philosopher; Ernst 
Troeltsch was a theologian; Friedrich Meinecke and Johan Hui- 
zinger, a Dutchman, were historians; Max Weber was an economist 
and sociologist ; and Heinrich Wolfflin was a historian of art. 
Though the book deals with the philosophy and methodology of 
history, especially with the application of sociological techniques 
to the solution of historical problems, it will not make easy reading 
for American historians interested in the questions raised in the 
book. German and Italian writing on philosophical subjects em- 
ploys terms that are difficult to render into concise and meaning- 
ful English. The framework Antoni uses is the one supplied by 
Croce, which again is little familiar to readers on this side of the 
Atlantic. An introduction by the translator tries to overcome 
these difficulties and enhances thereby the value of the book for 


American readers. 
Hans KoHn 
City COLLEGE OF NEw YORK 
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